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Stabling, and 8 Cottages. Founded in 1153 


Nuns—See Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ 
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for Benedictine 
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MASSINGER AND ‘ THE 
SEA-VOY AGE.’ 


‘The Sea-Voyage,’ licensed for perform- 
ance in 1622, was first printed in the! 
Beaumont and Fletcher folio of 1647. As | 
regards its authorship, the only point upon | 
which all modern critics are agreed is that 
it is partly Fletcher’s. Fleay, in his | 
‘Shakespeare Manual’ (1876), attributes it | 
to Fletcher and another, who may be Mas- | 
singer, but affirms that it is impossible to | 
separate the work of the two authors.* 
Boyle (‘ New Shakespeare Society’s T’ransac- 
tions,’ 1880-6, pp. 605-6) names Massinger 
as Fletcher’s assistant without any hesita- 


* Fifteen years later, in his ‘ Biographical 
Chronicle of the English Drama’ (I. 216), he 
has ‘“‘ The Sea Voyage ... by Fletcher, I, IV, 
and Massinger, II, III, V; but I think there 
are Fletcher bits in the Massinger acts,” 
adding, “‘I dare not be so positive as Boyle 
in separating the authorship.” Yet the divi- 


sion he suggests is practically identical with 
Boyle’s. 
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; tion, ascribing to Massinger Act II, the 


latter part of Act II1, and Act V, and his 
opinion is  substantiaily conurmed by 
Uupnant (‘ Englische Studien,’ xvi (1892), 
p. 1¥l). Boyle adduces im support of 
Massinger’s authorship of these acts a small 
number of parallels with the independent 
works of that dramatist. But notwithstand- 
ing this definite allocation of parts of the 


| play to Massinger, the latest critict to dis- 


cuss the subject, Mr. G. C. Macaulay 
(‘ Cambridge History of English Literature,’ 
vi, 139), pronounces its authorship 
uncertain—‘‘ considerable portions of Act i 
and iv are by Fletcher, but no scene as we 
have it can be attributed wholly to him; 


it is doubtful whether Massinger had any 


share.” 

Mr. Macaulay is usually so safe a guide 
to the authorship of the ‘‘ Beaumont and 
I'letcher”” plays that it is surprising that 
in this instance he should have felt any 


| doubt as to the presence of Massinger’s 
_hand. To me it is as plain as possible that 
far the larger part of the play is his, and, 


though there are here more traces of mixed 
work than is usual where these two authors 
worked together, at least two or three scenes 
seem to me practically pure Fletcher. 
Roughly speaking, the whole of Act I is 


| Fletcher’s, Act II Massinger’s, Act III the 
work of both authors (Fletcher’s part extend- 
|ing to the entry of Rossellia and _ others, 
| Massinger’s from this point to the end), 
| Act IV Fletcher’s, and Act V Massinger’s, 
| but there are slight traces of Massinger’s 


revision of Fletcher’s work in the first Act 


| and in scenes ii and iii of Act IV, and traces 


of Fletcher in the second scene of Act V. 
The appearance of the text strongly suggests 
the conclusion that the play was in the first 
instance written by Fletcher and afterwards 
altered (and largely re-written) by 
Massinger. 


So much of Fletcher’s work has _ been 
revised by his friend and fellow dramatist 
+ Professor A. H. Cruimkshank’s ‘ Philip 
Massinger’ had not made its appearance at 
the time this was written. In his opinion, 
Massinger had nothing to do with ‘The Sea 
Voyage.’ Nor does he find any trace of Mas- 
singer in ‘The Honest Man’s Fortune,’ ‘ The 
Double Marriage,” ‘The Beggars Bush,’ 
*‘Love’s Cure,’ or ‘The Laws of Candy” in 
all of which I am convinced that he was con- 
cerned. As to ‘The Laws of Candy,’ see 12 
S. vi., 101, 102 (1920). 
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that the usual metrical tests are of little use | 


to distinguish the two authors. 
play written after 1620 or 


by his habit of repeating himself, 
the time his part of this play was written 
so many of his phrases had become stereo- 
typed that a close examination of his 
independent plays leaves no room for any 
doubt as to the scenes of plays of mixed 


But in any | 
thereabouts | 
Massinger’s hand is clearly distinguishable | «ip, Unnatural Combat,’ IT. 
and by | 


Tibalt? s RES in Scene iii: 
Fighting is as nourishing to me as eating 
also suggests Massinger, since _ has it in 


Fighting is to him 
Familiar as eating. 


Act II is wholly Massinger’s. We need 


| go no further than the opening words of 


| Scene i for the first of his 


authorship that were written wholly by him | 


The 
Sea- 


or in which his hand is predominant. 
only question in the case of ‘ The 


| Albert’s 


Voyage’ is as to the extent of his revision | 
of those scenes in which Fletcher was | 
substantially concerned. I will now 


examine the text of the play in detail and | 
give the evidence upon which my division | 


is based. 

Act. I. Messrs. Boyle, Oliphant 
Macaulay all agree that this Act is sub- 
stantially Fletcher’s. 
lines continually suggest him, and it is full 
of marks of his style and vocabulary, 
amongst them the constant recurrence of the 
word ‘‘ else ’’ (‘‘ she’s so drunk else,’’ ‘‘ we 
are all lost else,’ etc.), and the marked 
preference for ‘‘ ye’’ and ‘‘’em’”’ in place 
of ‘“‘ you” and ‘‘them.” It should be 
noted that there are two speeches of Sebas- 
tian’s (‘‘ Here’s nothing but rocks and 
barrenness, Hunger and cold to eat,’’ etc., 
in Se. i; 
thing, Nor autumn to make full the reaper’s 
hands,’’ in Sc. ii) so closely resembling 


those of Arcite at the beginning of II. ii, 


’ 


of ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen ’ as to suggest 
that no great interval of time can have 
elapsed between the composition of Fletcher’s 
part of ‘The Sea-Voyage’ and his_ scenes 
of ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen.’ Though this 
first act is in substance Fletcher’s, there are 
one or two slight traces of Massinger’s 
revision. For instance, in Scene i, when 
Aminta speaks of: 
The thousand several shapes death rides in 
triumph in, 
her phrasing is Massinger’s, not Fletcher’s. 
We get the same formula in ‘ The Bashful 
Lover,’ II. vi: 
And death in several shapes rides here in 
triumph. 
and again in the first scene (Massinger’s) cf 
“The False One’ 


How many several thousand bloody shapes 
Death wore that day in triumph. 


and | 


marks. My, 
Boyle has noted that Aminta’s reply to 
‘Alas, dear soul, ye faint ’— 
You speak the language 
Which I should use to you, 
is one of his tags. We get it in ‘ The Duke 
of Milan,’ IV. iii: 
You speak, sir, 
The language I should use. 


in Massinger’s part of ‘ The Little French 


| Lawyer,’ (I. i): 


The cadence of the | 


‘* No summer here to promise any- | 


| that occurs in ‘ The Bashful Lover, 
| (Hortensio to Matilda) : 


| also bears Massinger’s stamp. 


| hunger, 


Sir, you teach me 
The language I should use. 


and once more, slightly = in ‘The 
Unnatural Combat,’ ITT. 


You teach me, sir, 
What I should say. 


The concluding lines of 
speech 


Albert’s fourth 


. there’s no hair 
Of a pure ‘locks, by which the greatest 
ing 
Would not be gladly bound, 
fetters, 


and love his 


recalls many a 
independent plays, 


passage in Massinger’s 
and particularly one 
’ TIT. iii 


. . these fair 
Unfit for bonds, ‘should have 
to make 
A bridegroom happy, 
proud 
Of such captivity. 
Aminta’s reply : 
Oh, Albert, I offer this sacrifice of service 
To the altar of your staid temperance. 
Marullo in 
‘The Bondman,’ V. iii tells Marcelia that 
he dares not question her goodness— 


arms 
been chains 


though a prince, and 


to which, as an altar 
Of all perfection, he that truly loved 
Should rather bring a sacrifice of service. 
A few lines later on Albert rails against 
Nature for allowing Aminta to pine with 
though she supplies the drunkard 
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with choice wines, and permits 
a glutton 
That robs the elements, to soothe his palate. 
Compare Corsica’ s speech in III. iii of 
‘The Bondman,’ 
as one 
. . . to please whose palate 
The elements were ransacked, yet complained 
Of nature as not liberal enough 
In her provision of rarities 
To soothe my taste. 


In his next speech we find Albert appeal- 


ing to his ‘‘ good genius’”’ : 
. my good genius 
Show “me "the way still. 
like Bertoldo in ‘The Maid of 
IV. ii 


Honour,’ 


. my good gehius 

Prompts me to this consideration. 
Albert’s ‘‘ Till now I ne’er was wretched ”’ 
(third speech from end of scene) is another 
cliché of Massinger’ s, as is also the variant, 
“Till now I ne’er was happy ”’ (found in 
III. i. of this play—both already noted by 
Boyle. 

Marks of Massinger’s are equally 
numerous and continuous in the second scene 
of this act. ‘‘ Youthful heats,’”’ in Crocale’s 
third speech : 

she’s past 

Those youthful heats, and feels net the want 

Of that which young maids long for, 
is the first I have noted. It will be found 
again in ‘ The Bondman,’ I. 1ii° 

though youthful heats 

That look no further than your outward 

form, : 

Are long since buried in me. 


and in Massinger’s part of ‘The Fair Maid 


of the Inn’ (I. 1): 


In whom long since their youthful heats 
were dead. 


A reference to Act I. se. ii of ‘ The Bond- 
man’ will remove any doubt as_ to 
Massinger’s responsibility for Crocale’s talk 
of lying on her back ‘ entranced.”’ 
Hippolita’s ironical comment, ‘‘ We are 
instructed,’ will be found in ‘ The Bond- 
man,’ I. i, ‘The Double Marriage,’ IV. i, 
and ‘ The Queen of Corinth,’ I. iii; and we 
have another characteristic Massinger touch 
in Juletta’s reproof of Crocale’s immedest 
speeches : 


Fie, thy lips run over, Crocale, 


where she speaks of herself | 
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| edaiae: 
How her mouth runs o’er 
With rank imagination ! 
“The Guardian,’ I. ii. 
How her mouth runs o’er! 
“A New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ I. iii. 


When Albert first comes into the presence 


| of the female inhabitants of the island upon 
| which he has been shipwrecked, he rap- 
| turously exclaims: 


Sure, something more than human _ keeps 
residence here. 
and a little later on he greets Clarinda in 
like fashion: 
Sure, thou art more than mortal. 


like Athenais in ‘ The Emperor of the East’ 
when she sees Theodosius (II. i): 

I. ... yet rest doubtful whether he expects 

Being more than man, my adoration, 

Since sure there is divinity about him. 
In ‘The Great Duke of Florence’ 
Sanazarro speaks of Lidia’s ‘‘ more than 
human form,’’ and there are similar 
phrases in ‘The Roman Actor,’ V. i 


Though thy flatterers 


.. work in thee a false ‘belief that thou 
Art more than mortal. 


and in Massinger’s part of ‘ The Prophetess ’ 
(IV. iv): 
Sure, these Romans 
Are more than men. 
IV. iv 


and ‘ Loves Cure’ (I. iii): 
Sure, he is more than man. 
For the expression ‘‘ not sold so far to 
impudence,’”’ in Albert’s second speech : 
1 am a man, a wicked sinful man; and yet 
not, sold 
So far to impudence, as to presume 
To press upon your privacies. 
Compare these lines from Cleora’s speech to 
Leosthenes in ‘ The Bondman,’ IV. iii: 
I have not so sold myself, I take it, 
To be at your devotion, but I may 
Cherish desert in others, 
and the kindred phrase in Massinger’s part 
of ‘ The Custom of the Country’ (IIT. v) 
I found not myself 
So far engaged to he 
When Clarinda enters she finds Hippolita, 
Crocale and Juletta standing beside the 
motionless body of Albert, who has swooned 








446 


from exhaustion. 
exclaiming : 
Now he breathes; 


The air passing through the Arabian groves | 


Yields not so sweet an odour. 


so, in 
(III. i) Allworth 
breath as: 
Like a soft western wind, when it glides o’er 
Arabia, creating gums and spices. 


describes Margaret’s 
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‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts’: 


and in ‘The Great Duke of Florence,’’ IT. | 


iii, Sanazarro tells us that 


not those smooth gales that glide 
O’er happy Araby, or rich Sabaea 


can ‘‘ serve for a weak simile to express ”’ 
the sweetness of Lidia’s. 
zarro refers to Lidias lips as ‘‘ rubies,”’ 


Can charms 
Be writ on such pure rubies? 


just as Clarinda does to Albert’s: 


In her next speech Clarinda speaks of 
‘‘ resigning her essence,” an odd_ phrase 
recurring in the first scene (Massinger’s) of 
‘The Spanish Curate’: 

I would resign my essence that he were 

As happy as my love could fashion him. 

We have already had 
vice’’ in a_ previous scene. 


“cc 


sacrifice of ser- 
Here, 


thanks ”’: 

Sure, thou art more than mortal 

And any sacrifice of thanks or ‘duty 

In poor and wretched man to pay, comes 

short 

Of your immortal bounty, 
as again in ‘ The Duke of Milan,’ V. i: 

I expected 

The mere relation of so great a blessing 

Would have call’d on a sacrifice of thanks, 
and ‘‘ sacrifice of duty ”’ is in ‘ The Maid of 
Honour,’ IV. iii: 

oh @ T’ll build to thee 

An altar in my soul, on which [ll ofler 

A still-increasing sacrifice of duty. 

A few lines further on (Crocale’s speech 
just before the entry of Rosellia) we meet 
the word ‘‘ titillations ”’ 

I see that, by instinct, 

Though a young maid hath never seen a 


man, 
Touches have titillations, and inform her. 
Tt is a favourite word of Massinger’s, who 
uses it in ‘ The Guardian,’ I. ii: 


| Script. 
| illustrate the identity in every remaining 


| 
| 


| 


Moreover Sana- | 
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She bends over him,! Yet I have tasted those delights which 


women 
So greedily long for, know their titillations, 
and in ‘ The Bondman,’ I. ii, ‘ The Picture” 
III. iv, and elsewhere. : 
Rosellia is horrified to find her daughter 
in close converse with Albert. ‘‘ Have | 
not,’ she says to Clarinda, ‘‘ taught thea 
The falsehood and the perjuries of men ”_ 


On whom, but for a woman to show pity, 
Is to be cruel to herself. 


' Here we may compare a passage in ‘The 


Virgin Martyr,’ I. i: 
when we are merciful to them 
We to ourselves are cruel, 


and another of the same sort in ‘ The Maid 


| of Honour,’ II, iii: 


in } IV 
Albert’s next speech we have “‘ sacrifice of | ~*° 


"Tis not a sin to touch those rubies, is it? | misfortune, who _— close 
|‘ able, lusty men. 


in compassion to them, 

You to us prove cruel. 
Crocale asks Albert if his companions in 
at hand, are 
Albert replies : 
They were, good ladies, 
And in their May of youth of gentle blood, 
And such as may deserve ye. 


This expression ‘‘ May of youth”’ is, I 
believe peculiar to Massinger; at least I 
have met with it in no other author. He 
uses it several times, e.g. in ‘ The Renegado,’ 
a: 

Having my heart and May of youth to 

plead 

In my excuse. 

‘ Believe as You List’ I. 1: 
when the Eastern world 

With wonder, in my May of Youth, look’é 

on me, 


‘The Picture,’ III. v: 


Your May of youth is past. 
H. DuGpaLe SYKES. 
Enfield, 
(To be concluded). 





THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—XIII. 


(See ante p. 406 and references there given). 


The reader has now seen abundant evi- 
dence that the literary features allowed to 
be characteristic of Milton are found in the 
It seems, therefore, unnecessary to 


stanza, but points of more than ordinary 
literary interest or value will be noted. 
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50. The loue of Apollo to Leucohée 
Apollo loues leucothoe, and in shape 

Of her mother deare possesses his good hap 
She being accus’d her father her aliue 
doth burie: phoebus could not her reuiue 
But turns her body into Frankinsence 
Clitie who tould her father her offence 
Apollo never atter could abide, 

She staru’d her selfe and in a tlower dyed. 


1. 2. hap. 
prose and verse. cf. “‘my dismal hap,”’ 
‘Vac. Ex.’ 68—‘‘ it shall not be his hap,”’ 


Ib. 83—‘‘ but wish’d his hap might find Eve | 


separate,’ ‘P. L.’ ix., 421-2—‘‘The more 
our evil happ,”’ ‘ Eikon.,’ p. 104 (4to, 1649)— 
“It was my hap at length,’ ‘ Colasterion.’ 


1. 7. abide: The use of ‘‘ abide’”’ in the 
sense of tolerate, put up with, was quite 
good English down to Milton’s day.  ¢f. 
“Ye cannot abyde the heerynge off my 
wordes,” Tindale, ‘John Vill,’ 43—‘I 
cannot abide the smell of hot meat,’’ Shak. 
‘M. W. of W.,’ I, iii—‘‘ She could not 
abide Master Shallow,” Ib. 2 ‘ H. IV.,’ IIT, 
ii. There seem to have been originally two 
early verbs: abiden, meaning (i) await, and 
(ii) tolerate, put up with, as in the 
examples quoted; and a _ different verb, 
-abyen, meaning (i) pay for, and hence (ii) 
‘suffer for, endure, etc. With meanings so 
nearly allied, the two words would easily 
become homonyms; but Milton has charac- 
teristically preserved the older meaning in 
one passage : ‘‘ . Ay me, they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vaine,”’ 
‘P.L.,’ iv, 86/7; and so has Shakespeare 
in ‘‘ Some will dear abide it,’’ ‘ Jul. Caes.,’ 
II, ii. 


51. The Fountaine Salmacis doth make 
halfe woman 
Hermaphroditus was lou’d by Salmacis 
She longing of him for to gaine a kisse 
She entred naked in a fountaine cleare 
Where he all naked batheing did appeare 
Embraceing him she wisht the Gods them 


ain, 
Might in one body Joyn’d be and remaine | 


She had her wish, Hermaphroditus then 
Got of the Gods ’tmight so doe to all men. 


In the preface to his first Defence of the 
English People against Salmasius, Milton 
in somewhat caustic play on his opponent’s 
name, ascribes to him a similar emasculat- 


ing influence, adapting with scarcely a. 


change the actual words used by Ovid in the 


initial and final couplets of the passage in | 


which this metamorphosis is described (Ovid 
Met.’ iv, 285-6 and 385-6). 
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52. Juno goeth to hell 

Juno still hates both Baccus and his fam{e] 

And that she might the race of Cadmus 
tamfe] 

To hell she goes there metes she Cerberus 

Ixeon Sysiphus Tityus Tantelus 

One tortur’d on a whele, one roles the 
ston[e] 

Another to the chinn in water can get 

none, 

The furies meet her to know her desires, 

Tisiphon promising to doe what she 

requires. 

ll. 3, 4. This string of classical names is 
typical of Milton; see ante p. 408, and ef. 
Neptune, Jupiter, or 2an,”’ 
‘P. R.,’ ii, 190; and ‘‘ Blind Thamyris and 
blind Mceonides, and Tiresias and Phinius, 
Prophets old,’ ‘ P. L.,’ iii, 35-6. 


53. Athamas Ino Tisiphon 


The furie Tisiphone with snakes begert 

With hissing adders and in fiery shirt, 

Accompaned with horrer and dispare 

Commeth where Athamas and Ino were 

Two hissing adders from the rest she takes 

With furious force wayes through their 
breasts she makes 


They from her furious cluches beeing 
flung 

Infest theire soules with vennomn strongly 
strong 


One is reminded of the ‘‘ hissing ”’ ser- 
pents in ‘P. L.,’ x, 522. Infest is typical ; 
it is one of the words specially cited by 
Raleigh to illustrate Milton’s characteristic 
handling of Latin words: cf. ‘‘ Find some 
occasion to infest our foes,’’ ‘S. A.,’ 423. 


54. Athamas rageing mad 


Athamas with furie taketh for the nonce 

His child and’s brains dasheth against 
the stones 

Ino runns up a rock and with the other 

Falls hedlong downe slayes it and her 
selfe th’ mother. 

The Theban Ladyes cursing Juno they 

Vpon the rock are turn’d to stones straight- 
way 

And some to birds now called Cadmeides 

Who still doe flit upon those surge seas. 


55. Cadmus with his wife turn’d into a 
serpent 


Agenorides and’s wife both trauiling 

Together their ill fortunes both reciting 

At Cadmus’s wish, they both turned were 

To crawling serpents couered scaly faire 

Their breasts armes thyes and legs con- 
joyn’d within 

They were extended in a scaly skin, 

So they remain’d still gentle to mankinde 

Because their former state they bore in 
minde 
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_ 5 siete’ the similar hniaie ain <P. i,’ | 


512-3, ‘‘ His Armes clung to his Ribs, 
his Leggs entwining each other, i 


56. Atlas turned into a mountaine of his 
owne name 


Perseus by ATLAS the great King o’ the 
west 

Denied was for one night there to rest 

For which medusas head he showes his 


owne 

Hideing, Transformes him to a_ rock of 
stone 

A vast huge mountaine and the very 
sam[e] 


The which as yet hath atlas unto name 
It selfe so high and lofty it doth reare 


That on his shoulders he the heavens 
ar[s] 
1. 3. cf. ‘‘ Medusa with Gorgonian ter- 
ror guards The Ford,” ‘ P. L.,’ ii, 611. 
2. cf. ‘‘ With Atlantean shoulders 
fil to bear The weight of mightiest 
Monarchies ;’’ Ib. 306. 


57. Perseus freeth Andromida 
Perseus in’s airie flight fast bound doth 


see 
Vnto a rock the faire Andromede 

All naked there by Ammon bound and set 
To be unto a cruell monster meat 

Her rose standing but with helpeless 

hand 
In sight of her not far upon the lan[d] 
Perseus by force the monster doth invaifd] 
Slayes him and then unbindes and frees 
the mafid] 


58. Perseus carieth away the head of 
Medusa with Pegasus 

With heJpe of Pallases bright shineing 
shei[ld] 

wane“ whilst that Medusa’s eyes were 

Cutts Of her head from whose warme blood 
did rise 

The winged Pegasus flyer in the skies. 

The valiant perseus bore these two away 

Which makes him all renowned to this 


da 
For at tint doe her snakey tresses see 
Wheither man or beasts, to stones they 
turned be 
l. 3. cutts of: 
porary sanction of Bacon, cf. 
patience, and casting of the Respects,” 
‘Hen. VII,’ p. 95 (1622)—‘‘ how to 
come of from The Warre, with sauing of his 
Honour,’”’ Ib., p. 99-100. 


Hucu C. H. Canny. 


of for off has the contem- 


(To be continued). 
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Roo (Ror) OF Didihwee AND Hentey, 
Surrotk (See 12 S. xi. 366).—The second 


|son of John Roo, of Dallinghoo (1577- 
' 1652) was— 


Owen Roo, of Dallinghoo, and Henley, yeo. 
man, bapt. at the former, March 24, 1617/8, 
bur. there, March 12, 1681/2. His will, dated 
June 28, 1681, was proved at Wickham 
Market, "April 22, 1682. He left to his son 
William, his tenement, where testator then 
dwelt ; to his son John, all testator’s houses, 
lands, etc., in Henley, on condition that the 
said John paid an annuity of £10 to his 
aunt, Alice Buckiey* ; to his son W illiam, 
the tenements called ‘‘ Baynams,”’ with 
lands, etc., on conditions ‘that he paid 
Mary Roo, testator’s dau., £300; to said 
Mary, £100 if she married with testator’s 


consent. Supervisor—John Barker of 
Wickham Market. 

Owen Roo had married one, Mary 
Warner, by whom (who was buried at Dal- 
linghoo, July 26, 1661) he had 4 sons and 1 
dau.:—i. William Ree, of Dallinghoo, 
yeoman, bapt. there June 8, 1647, bur. 
there Dec. 12, 1727, s.p. (His will dated 
June 10, 1727, proved at Kettleburgh, 


Sept. 12, 1728, devised all his lands, tene- 
ments, etc., to his wife Sarah; _ others 
mentioned being Elizabeth Synd, dau. of 
John Synd of Dallinghoo; Elizabeth 
Wright, dau. of testator’s sister, Mary 
Wright; and Robert Fox, of Milton, “‘ my 
brother-in-law ;’’ while a ‘small bequest was. 


made to the “ poor of Dallinghoo.” 
Executors—Said wife Sarah Roe, and 
Samuel Thompson of Kettleburgh, clerk. 


Witnesses—Thomas Synd, Thomas Allen, 
Roger Thursby). ii. JoHn, of whom later. 
iii. Edmund Roe, bapt. at Henley, May 2, 
1652, bur. Apr. 17, 1654. iv. Anthony Roe, 
b. Dallinghoo, July 22, 1655. a. Mary 
Roe, devisee 1682 (then unmarried), wife of 
a 3s Wright, by whom she had a dau. 
Elizabeth Wright, devisee in her uncle’s, 
William Roe’s will, 1728. It will be noted 
that the orthography of the name changed 
from Roo to Roe in this generation. 

Owen Roo was appointed executor to the 
will of his father-in-law, William Warner, 
the elder, of Henley, yeoman, which was 

dated Mar. 29, 1654, and proved at West- 





* An “ Alice Buckle ” is named in the will of 


Pega Warner, 1654, Owen Roo’s father-in- 
' law 
| daughter-in-law. 


She is therein described as Warner's 
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minster, May 3, 1654 (P.P.C., Alchin, f. | when the chair was first removed from the 


479). Under this will, Owen inherited all 
Warner’s lands and tenements in Henley, 
and the farm, which appears as belonging 
to the latter in 1613, remained in the 
possession of Owen Roo’s heirs until disposed | 
of by his grandson in the second quarter of 
the 18th century. 
F. Gorpon Ror. 


The Clerestory, 18, Stanford Road, 
Kensington Court, W.8. 


(To be continued). 


GALLANTRY UNTO Deatu.—I take the fol- | 
lowing quoted from the Naval and Military | 
Gazette, Jan. 5 [? 1850]. The reference at 
the Public Record Office is C.O. 59/14, Mar. | 
6, 1850. | 

In a once beautiful but now ruinous little | 
town [Shelburne] on the sea coast, in Nova 
Seotia, there is a very handsome monument , 
erected to a young officer who had . been | 
drowned in the harbour, with the following | 
inscription :— 


Sacred 
To the Memory of Patrick Maxwell, Esq., | 
Ensign® in Her Majesty’s 6th, or First | 
Warwickshire Infantry, 
And Son of Sir William Maxwell, of Spring 
Hill, Bart., N.B., | 
Who was unfortunately upset in a Sail-Boat, | 
10th July, 1790, and drowned, Mtat 19. 
Deeply regretted by his Afflicted Parents, 
and all who knew him 





his death was marked by a trait of generous | 
manliness, deserving of mention. A_victual- | 
ling barge, containing a party of soldiers and 
two officers (Lieut. Nicholas Ball, and poor 
Maxwell), was struck by a_ heavy squall, 
upset, and every soul on board perished, with 
the exception of a sergeant. This sergeant was | 
an expert swimmer, nobly took him on his 
back, and made boldly for the shore; but he 
had miscalculated his strength, and before he 
proceeded far his powers began to fail. 
Maxwell immediately determined to relieve 
him of the burden so kindly assumed, but 
sure to be fatal to him. He exhorted him to 
be cool, swim slowly, but, above all, to} 
persevere on account of his wife and children; 
and then bidding him adieu, relinquished his 
hold, and sank to rise no more. Poor boy: 
what a gallant heart must have beat in his 
som ! 


E. H. FarrprotrHer. 


Ancient CHatr: Prescor Parish CHURCH. 
There has recently been restored to Prescot 
Parish Church a handsome ecclesiastical 
chair which is believed to have been pre- | 
sented to the Church originally in 1610 by | 
one of the Ogle family. It is not known | 





| evidently been taken great care of. 


Church, but it is thought that it was taken 
away during the Civil Wars in the seven- 
teenth century. Nothing was known of it 
until it was discovered two years ago in a 
Manchester auction room, when it was pur- 


| chased and returned to its original home in 


Prescot Church. It would be interesting to 
know if any of your correspondents could 
throw any light on its wanderings. 

The chair is over 5ft. high. and _ has 
It has 
at the top the words, ‘‘ John Ogle A.D. 
1610,’ beneath which are his arms and 
motto, ‘‘ Veritas Vincit.’’ On the front of 
the seat ‘‘ Prescot Parish Com. Lancs.’”’ and 
on the back of the chair is carved ‘‘ Ano. 
1610 Dom. Thomas Mead, Vicar.’’ 

FREDERICK CROOKS. 

Eccleston Park, Prescot. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


‘“* Votre, Vote, Vote.’’—Can ‘N. & Q.’ 
throw any light on the origin, date, and 
most widely dispersed versions of the elec- 
tion song shouted by the children with such 
delight? I have a strong impression (but 
can give no references) that the tune is an 
American air called ‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
the boys are marching,’ dating probably 
from the Civil War. But it may, of course, 
be an older traditional tune only adopted 
then. In any case, when did it come to 
England and take up its peculiar place as 
‘ The Election Song’ par excellence? In my 
childhood the words ran as follows :— 

Vote, vote, vote for Mr. 

Keep old out the field! 

Mr. is the man, 
We will have him if we can, 

If you’ll only put your shoulder to the 

wheel. 

But this, in my neighbourhood, is now 











| completely superseded by a debased modern 


version which runs something as follows :— 

Vote, vote, vote for Mr. s 

Who’s that knocking at the door? 
If you buy a penny gun, 

You can make old 

And he’ll never come to 








run, 
any more. 
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the name of the district or constituency 
being inserted in the last line. It must be 
admitted that the second line is an improve- 
ment, and contains a telling summary of an 
election in a well-canvassed district. 


Is any further information available? 


(Miss) R. Donps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


ALEXANDER ERSKINE (AT CULLODEN, 1745). 
I shall be grateful for any information about 
him and his predecessors. A predecessor of 
his served Queen Henrietta Maria, and was 
rewarded by receiving one of her medallions, 
described by Miss Agnes Strickland in her 
Life of that Queen. I also ascertained that 
the above-mentioned Alexander Erskine, who 
belonged presumably to the Mar family, left 
Scotland after the Rebellion and settled in 
Ireland, marrying a Miss Wood Martin, 
who had money. They resided in Sligo. He 
had a daughter Jane, born in 1767, who mar- 
ried Richard Holmes, of Clogher. She died, 
aged 81 years, in 1848. There is, I believe, 
a monument to her some four miles from 
Monkstown, Co. Dublin. She left the 
Erskine plate to her brother, a Wood 
Martin, instead of leaving it to her daugh- 
ter. I should like to learn some particulars 
of her daughter. 

WotsELey. 
Massets Place, Scaynes Hill, Sussex. 


SnurFr-Box with Secret Lrp.—The fol- | 


lowing curious snuff-box has been carefully 
preserved in one family since the eighteenth 
century, and with it until recently was a 
manuscript description, or key; this is now 
lost, and all that can be remembered of it 
is that it was “‘ political.’’ The box is of 
silver, oval 3jin. long by 2jin. broad, with 
domed lid and projecting straight hinges of 
a pattern usual in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. The subject finely 
engraved upon the lid is an octagonal table, 
of which the leaf at the back is not raised, 
covered by a heavy table-cloth, standing upon 
a chequered floor. On the table are the 


crown, orb, and mitre, the sceptre and sword | 


of state crossed, the great seal, an order, and 
money in a heap and scattered. In the dis- 
tance are hills and trees, with a village on 
the left and a town with two spires and a 
fortification on the right. Above the table, 
gracefully floating upwards in clouds between 
a radiated and conventional sun and a 
quarter moon, is the naked figure of a man 
in a reclining attitude with extended arms. 
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It is bearded and bears a strong likeness to 
Charles I; or, consequently, for there is 
always a similarity in their portraiture, it 
may represent Our Lord. When opened in 
the usual manner the box is an ordinary 
snuff-box, but if the holder wished to offer a 
secret sign instead of the snuff, he could 
open the outer lid only and leave a secret lid 
over the snuff. This is of quite different art 
and workmanship, being very highly 
embossed, in fact into the round, and chased. 
In the foreground are two large dogs quarrel- 
ling over or joining at a bone; whilst another 
dog stands by watching. Behind, amidst 
wooded and undulating ground, on the right, 
with their backs to the spectator, are a 
cavalier seated with his arm round the waist 
of a stout woman, both in outdoor clothes, 
and a man in indoor costume and _ hatless, 
holding out something behind the woman’s 
back to the cavalier (perhaps this snuff-box 
or a bribe), but looking over his shoulder 
in the other direction where, on the left, 
stands a man facing and pointing his left 
hand, or holding something in it, towards 
the group. Unfortunately the hall-marks 
are illegible, but whilst the general char- 
acter of the box may well be English, some 
details, especially the figures of the inner lid, 
rather suggest a Dutch origin. 

The revival of the hopes of the Stuart 
partisans towards the close of the reign of 
Anne, when memorials of Charles I attained 
| special popularity, has been offered as the 
explanation; but I am trusting to the tech- 
nical knowledge of readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ for 
the true solution. 








W. J. ANDREW. 
Minority Warrer. — In _ Sheridan’s 
‘ Rivals,’ ii, 1, are the words: ‘I told 
Thomas that your Honour had already 
inlisted five disbanded chairmen, seven 
minority waiters and thirteen billiard 
markers.”? The‘ N. E. D.,’ s.v. ‘ Minority,’ 


quotes the above, but offers no satisfactory 
explanation of its meaning. I shall be 
grateful for a definition. 

R. L. C. 


| Burrat Customs 1Nn TurseT.—Now that 
Llassa is in such close communication with 
| the outer world, it would be interesting to 
| know whether the old methods of disposal of 
| the dead are still in operation. ; 

According to M. Huc, the famous Jesuit 
traveller, there were four methods of sepul- 
ture in Thibet: incremation, throwing into 
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of mountains, and, most flattering of all, 
-cutting the dead bodies in pieces and giving 


‘Country song called 
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the rivers or lakes, exposure on the summits 


them to the dogs to eat. 

An interesting article on this subject by 
Charles Horne, late B.C.S., appeared in 
Vol. vi of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and it is there stated that when 

a man of high rank dies from smallpox he 
is not burnt but buried and a tomb, built of 
stone, is erected on the spot. Should the 
sufferer from the same complaint have been 
of inferior rank, a small heap of stones is 
made over the grave. 

Can anyone tell me whether this rule as | 
to the burial of smallpox patients is still | 
in force, and, if it is, explain why sufferers | 
from this particular disease should be | 
exempted from cremation and have special | 
tombs erected over their remains? 


H, b.. D. 


WayWARDEN.— This word seems to have} 
been in local use in Surrey and Hants in | 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- | 
turies. In 1862 it was extended (by Stat. 
25 and 25 Vict. c. 61 §§9, 10) to the whole 
of England in relation to the administration 
of the highways by Quarter-sessions. ~ 

The latter section provided : 

In every Parish forming Part of a Highway 
District there shall be elected every year 
for the Year next ensuing as Waywarden, or 
such number of Waywardens as may be de- 
termined by Order of the Justices. 

I shall be glad to know how. widely the 
word was used before 1862, and by what 
words the office of waywarden in counties 
was terminated. Q. V. 





Cotp Frrr.—I believe it has been related 
that a foreign nobleman, travelling in state 
on the Continent, was so troubled by cold 
feet that a member of his retinue killed one 
of the peasants of the country through 
which the party was passing, and that the 
nobleman thereafter found relief by placing 
his feet within the stomach of the freshly- 
killed peasant. I shall be glad to know 
the reference for this story, so as to obtain, 
if possible the date and details. 

H. 8. 6G. 


“WEARING THE LaurREt.’’—In an old West 
‘Cupid’s Garden’ 
(““’Twas down in Cupid’s garden I chanced 
for to go”’) a certain “ fair virgin ”’ is said 
to “‘ wear the lauriel,’’ and upon being asked 
if she is engaged to any young man replies : 
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I’m not engaged to any young man, 
I solemnly declare. 

I mean to live a virgin’s life 

And still the lauriel wear (bis). 

What is the explanation of laurel in this 
connection? No classical allusion can be 
found by us. Ss. C. W. 

[It may be a question whether a classical 
story is likely to be referred to in any real 
West Country song, but if that is granted, 
there is the story of Daphne, turned into a 
laurel in her desperate flight from Apollo]. 

CotonEL Drury Kintiep at St. Cas.— 
Farington’s Diary, 1806, now being pub- 
lished by The Morning Post, contains the 
following (issue of Nov. 7). 

Company came to dinner at 5 o’clock. . . 
Coll. Drury was in the Guards. His Father, 
Coll. Drury, was killed at St. Cas, when the 
British forces landed there. 

A note by ‘‘the M.P.” adds : 

When a series of costly expeditions against 
the French coast, sent out by Pitt, the elder, 
ended in September, 1758, with a disaster to 
the troops engaged. 

Who was the Colonel (?) Drury who was 
killed at St. Cas? 

H. C. Drury. 

48, Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 

J. BrsHop.—In Camden’s ‘ Remains’ 
(ed. 1870), at pp. 248-9, he says :— 

Twenty years since, while J. Bishop (whose 
memory for his Learning is dear to me) and 
myself turned over all our Historians we 
could then find, for divers ends, we began to 
note apart the Apothegms or Speeches (call 
them what ye will) of our Nation... and 
here do offer them unto you. 

Who was this J. Bishop? Could he be 
identified with the Winchester Scholar 
recorded by Kirby, on p. 133, sub anno, 
1556 :—‘‘ Bysshop, John (13), Sherborne, 
Dorset, Sch. N.C.,  B.A., Fell. 1562, 
Civilista.”’ 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

Cace Famity.—Fanny and Sophia Cage, 
who married respectively their cousins, Sir 
Brook Wm. Bridges, Bart., of Goodnestone, 
Co. Kent (created Baron Fitzwalter of 
Woodham Walter in 1868) and Henry 
Austen-Knight (a nephew of the novelist), 
were daughters and co-heiresses of Lewis 
Cage of Millgate Park, in Kent, by his 
wife Fanny Bridges, aunt of Lord  Fitz- 
walter. Was Lewis Cage a son of Lewis 
Cage and Annetta Coke, a daughter and 
co-heiress of Edw. Coke of Canterbury and 
West-Langdon Abbey? And who was 
Edward Coke? 
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The Cages of Millgate were 
from one R. Cage, ot Lincoln’s Inn, 


ariianian | 
who | 


bought Millgate in 1624, and whose arms— | 


per pale gules and azure a saltire or; 
chief ermine—were confirmed March 
the same year. 
between R. Cage and Sir John Cage, Knt., 
of Langstone, Co. Cambridge, living in 
1593 (a grandson of one Anthony Cage, of 


a 


fl 4 of Sir Richard Holland, Kt.), 
oO | 
What connection existed | 


Hottanpd or Denton.—In Baine’s ‘ Hist, 
of Lancs.,’ ed, by Croston, ii, 348, is given a 
pedigree of Holland of Denton (son and heir 
who had 
livery given him of his lands in 1548. In 
Vol. iii, 282, of the same work is a pedigree 
of Holland of Clifton, where it is stated that 


| the Hollands of Denton arose from Richard 


|de Holland of Denton, 


‘London, salter), who bore the same arms | 


minus the chief? Was there any connec- 
tion between the Cages of Millgate and the 


Viscounts Gage, whose arms are somewhat | 


similar ? 


who died 1402. 
Where could I find, re the Hollands of Den- 
ton, the generations between the Richard de 


' Holland who died 1402 and the Edward 
Holland who had livery of his lands in 
1548 ? F. A. Sracke. 


Can any reader assist me in completing | 


the line of descent of Fanny Cage from R. 
(? Richard) Cage the barrister, and give me 
the names of the wives of her ancestors ? 


Any information on the Cages, their 
ancestors and descendants, will be very 
gratefully received. 

F. H. Hvuco. 


Reena Years or Epwarp IJ.—At the 
Public Record Office, in the printed Calendar 
of Inquisitions Post Mortem there is a Proof 
of Age of Geoffrey le Bat of Eastbourne, 
said to have been dated ‘28 Ed. IT.’’ At 


the British Museum there is an abstract of | 


an affidavit, said to have been dated ‘‘ 25 Ed. 
II.”’ (Harl. MS. 1084, 61B). According to 
the history books, Edward II was deposed in 
the 20th year of his reign. Is there any 
explanation of this discrepancy; or am I 


faced with a curious and, for me, most 
unfortunate coincidence of errors ? 
F. L. Woop. 


JoHN Hincutirre, son of John Hinchliffe 
of London, was admitted to Westminster 


School in 1770, and was placed on the found- | 


ation in 1775. TI should be glad to obtain 
information about his career and the date 
and place of his death. Was he a nephew 


of John Hinchliffe, Bishop of Ages borough ? | 


G. F. R. B. 

Sout Devon Worps.—I have been asked 
to ascertain the origin of the word voyer, as 
used in the following passage : 

Ploughing and atmospheric erosion gradu- 
ally carry the soil down to the bottoms of 
the steep fields here; 
farmer loads _it into carts 
back again. 
‘drawing the voyer.’ 

I am told that pay-day is known as 
vangin-day, and that land which lies snug 
and sheltered is said to be low or loue. 

THomas WINDER. 

Rixholme, Thurlstone Sands. 


and carries it 


| date of the costume. 


from time to time the, 


He describes this as carting or | 


Rooxwoopv.—Where is Rookwood, said to be- 
an old Manor House from which the late 
Sir Henry John Selwin-Ebbetson, in 1892, took 
the title of Lord Rookwood. Has the novel 
“ Rookwood’ any connection with the house? 

Horton. 


Wim Henry Harvey, Borantst.—Particu- 
lars, including inscription, are desired of his 
grave in Torquay churchyard. 

J. ARDAGH. 


“OLp GROUSE IN THE GuN Room” (12 S. xi. 


469) —W. J. G. refers to ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’ and asks what was the story. As the 


phrase was not indexed in that volume, and 

as I have since come across other allusions 

to the story, may I repeat the query? 
HARMATOPEGOs. 


AvtHorR Wantep.—Will anyone kindly tell me 
the name of the Author of the poem called 
“The Forest?” 

A. M. C. 


Replies. 





THE IRISH KILT. 
(12 S. xi. 231, 293, 396, 439). 


In my notes concerning the Irish Kilt 
attention was drawn to the difficulties which 
the subject of dress and costume present to 
the student. Many times have descriptions 
had to be rejected by me owing to the fact 
that the material spoken of by the writer 
was long subsequent in introduction to the 
As a broad generalisa- 
tion it may be said that the old order of 
costume came to an end in the sixties of 
the past century, when the sewing-machine 
came into use and gave rise to the wholesale 
trade which, producing huge quantities at 


ia cost against which local handmade work 


| could not compete, 


caused the disappear- 


‘ance of patterns, designs and styles peculiar 


to districts, and introduced general, and 


mostly dull, uniformity. 
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Before the introduction of the steam- 
driven bank of sewing machines and the 
high organisation of factory production, the 
making of a costume even for a farmer or 


| me. My eleventh birthday saw my skeleton 


his wife was an event of some moment. The | 
cost was a matter of consideration, and | 
to each side of the breast in front were two 


consequently material had to be of the best 
wearing qualities. This partly explains 
why the person of means paid such atten- 
tion to his apparel. Moreover, the more 
costumes he had the more he passed for a 
person of quality. 

The tradition that in Connemara boys 
were dressed as girls is one I heard fre- 
quently in my youth. In trying to pursue 
my enquiries further I remember being 
told quite seriously by a very sober-minded 
Irishman that the petticoat dress for boys 
was to keep them from climbing trees where 
the wood-fairies would blight them. I was 


suit exchanged for skirts. The chemiso 
reached to the knees. Over this was a pair 
of stays made of canvas and _ leather. 
stiffened with steels and fastened at the 
back by seven straps and buckles. Attached 


leathern straps which came over’ the 
shoulders and buckled at the back over the 
shoulder blades. Over the stays was a 
petticoat made of Irish frieze attached to a 
bodice buttoning on each shoulder and down 


| the back from the neck to the hem. The 


bodice of the frock was made of a dark 
green tweed, the collar, sleeves and skirt 
being of thick, home-spun cloth of a dark 
yellowish tone of brown. The frock fastened 


| completely at the back with grey pearl but- 


aware that boys to the age of ten and twelve | 


years wore complete frocks, the jacket being 
rarely used, though not altogether dispensed 
with, but owing to the length of my article 
I had to omit much that might have been 
interesting to the student. I had a close 
friendship with an Irishman who as a lad 


of eleven came in petticoats from the West | 


of Ireland. Finding favour with an aunt 
tion, he had to discard his frock and _petti- 
coats, though not without demur. Growing 


retaining petticoats and frocks as long as 
possible, and on no account whatever would 
he allow them to indulge in the pleasant. 
healthy sport of tree climbing. 
boys advanced into their teens and it was no 
longer possible for them to wear skirts 
without comment, the Scots kilt costume 
was adopted for holiday times. It seems 
to me that there is either a common origin 
in many myths, or that in some way 


When his | 


Western ideas have been influenced from the | 


East. A reference which I have not seen 
quoted is that from Evelyn, 1661: Tyrannus 
“Those who sacrificed to Ceres put on the 
pettycoat with much confidence.” 


A few passages from my own experience | 


may afford an odd grain or two to repav 
gleaning amidst much _ stubble. Accus- 
tomed to the kilt costume until I was ten. 
I then suffered a series of severe accidents 
which threatened the loss of mv limbs. As 
my mother was going into. the West of Ire- 
land it was thought change of air and sur- 


roundings might be of some advantage to | 


tons, and button-holes, from the neck to the 
waist, these being visible, whilst from the 
waist tothe hem of the skirt they were con- 
cealed in a fly piece. On each breast and each 
shoulder blade was a larger pearl button to 
which, for decoration, two shoulder straps 
made of black velvet were buttoned. Dark 
gingham pinafores, fastening on to the but- 
tons on shoulders and breast, were to keep 
the costume clean. Another costume in 
dark blue and brown was made in similar 


who determined to give him a good educa- | manner. The skirts reached below the calf 


A third costume in a dull 
part, was 


of the legs. 
saffron with dark blue bodice 


up and marrying, he insisted upon his boys | slightly shorter with. closed skirt. The 


| bodice of this was decorated with pearl but- 


tons, one row reaching from the left 
shoulder to the right side of the waist, the 
other from the right shoulder to where it 
joined the first row in the centre of the 
breast. Apart from the stays I could dres< 
myself. The costume was warm and com- 
fortable, but the interest was neither in 
the style nor its forced adoption. On being 
put into the first mentioned dress I was 
shewn in it to an Irish doctor (matric. of 
Dublin), whose words were: 

Ah! The boy will do finely! Old Horny will 
never give him the evil squint, and he’ll come 
back without a morsel of trouble in his eyes. 
Those fine grey buttons will keep the evil eye 
a-blinking in surprise. 

The doctor’s wife, seeing me a _ few 
moments afterwards, and there being no 
possibility of their having had any converse 
together upon the matter, said: 

The boy’s frock will give the devil a job for 
he won’t know where to cast his eye. 

If two well-educated people could utter 
similar thoughts, is it not possible that the 
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idea of the Evil-eye may in some way assist 
the student in his pursuit of traditionary 
lore concerning the curious in costume? 
BaRRADEL. 


MILLs ON THE WANDLE (12 S. xi. 411).— 
‘““What parish is this river in?” 
Core asks. The Wandle is a Surrey river, 


and though its short course extends but a/| 
little more than eight miles, it does not by | 


any means confine itself to one parish. 
Rising in a culvert under the railway near 
old Croydon church, it flows through Wad- 
don (once Wandletown), Beddington, Cars- 


halton, Wallington, Merton, and Mitcham, | 


to empty itself into the Thames at Wands- 


worth. But that eight or nine miles 
crammed with history, and crowded with 
commerce. Some forty years ago, when the 


Wandle was very familiar to me, there were 
more than thirty mills on its banks between 
Croydon and Wandsworth. There were 
tobacco-mills, snuff-mills, copper-mills, oil- 
mills, leather-mills, flour-mills, 
ment-mill, and at least two paper-mills—one 
a large one at Wandsworth, and a second 
between Carshalton and Beddington. Mr. 
Smee (a celebrated amateur gardener) men- 
tions this latter in his delightful book ‘ My 
Garden, its Plan and Culture.’ In the open 
spaces between the mills, were the famous 
Wandle water-cress beds, that did much to 
supply the London markets. As to the his- 
tory connected with this little river, that 
would fill a volume. Let us recall, however, 
that Queen Bess often visited Sir Francis 
Carew at Beddington, and there, on the 
death of his kinsman Sir Francis, dwelt Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton, the brother-in-law of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. To him his sister wrote 
after her husband’s execution, begging that 
the body might be buried in Beddington 
Church. Yet another historic memory is 
that of Merton Place, where Nelson often 
stayed with Sir William and Lady Hamil- 
ton, and where ‘“‘ the disconsolate Emma, 
doubly widowed,’’ lived for some vears. 
W. CovurtHore Forman. 


‘Tue MistteTor Bovucu’ (12 S. xi. 171, 
214, 238, 273, 291).—The following places 
have been suggested as being the scene of the 
tragedy: — Chastleton Hall, 
Bramshill House, Marwell Hall, Malshanger 


and Rookley House, in Hampshire; 
Minster Lovell, near Witney; . Wynch- 
combe Castle , Gloucestershire; and ‘‘a 


house near Harrogate.”’ Of these, Brams- 


Mrs. | 


is | 


a parch- | 


N. Oxford; | 
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| hill, Rookley and Minster Lovell may be 
| safely elininated. Names of other claimant 
houses would be welcomed. Also any in- 
formation and particulars with regard to 
Chastleton Hall and Wynchcombe Castle, 
and the date of the publication of the ballad 
| with Bishop’s music. 
W. CourtHorr Forman. 

‘* Coir’ anp ‘‘Co~p’’ PLACE-NAMES (12 
S. xi. 404).—A few days before reading the 
interesting article by Mr. ALFRED Watkins, 
| I met an Italian gentleman who has lived 
‘for many years in England, by name 
| Colatto. He told me that his family, of 
which he had a long pedigree, was connected 
with that of the Hohenzollerns, that the two 
families separated about seven hundred years 
| ago, and that his branch settled at Treviso, 
about fifteen miles to the north-west of 
Venice. The present owner of the castle and 
large estates there supported the Austrians 
in the late war, and consequently suffered 
forfeiture: but, when the property was put 
'up for sale, he bought it back for some 
millions of lire. 

Mr. Colatto told he that the name of his 
family was originally Colalto, from which 
it had been changed as a disguise in troublous 
days. It would appear that the ‘“‘ alto’’ of 
Colalto corresponds with ‘‘ hohen”’ of 
Hohenzollern, meaning elevated. “Col,” 
in English and French, and ‘‘ collo’’ in 
Italian, mean a mountain-pass, and “ zoll”’ 
may correspond with them. 


If my conjecture is right, these names 
| support the theory that the prefix ‘col’ is 
associated with  hill-ridges, and_ the 


| surveving of mountainous tracts, and suggest 
that the families of Hohenzollern and. Colalto 
held high positions as surveyors, or ‘‘ cole- 
men.”’ Lees Knowtes. 
Carlton Club, S.W. 


Lorp TyrconneL (12 S. x. 487; xi. 357— 
sub ‘A Literary Find’).—An account of 
Tyrconnel’s last days is given in much 
detail in a letter from Archibald Macdonald 
to Thomas Raikes, dated St. Petersburg, 
19/31 December, 1812, (‘Private Correspond- 
ence of Thomas Raikes with the Duke of 
Wellington and other Distinguished Contem- 
poraries,’ 1861, pp. 8-12). This volume also 
includes, at p. 13, a reply from Tyrconnel’s 
successor to Raikes’s letter of condolence, 
and some typical ‘Lines written in Mr. 
Raikes’s Albuin on the grave of the late Earl 
| of Tyrconnel, 1814.’ 
Cc. S. B. B. 
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Smoctanps (12 8S. xi. 410).—I am not an | 
authority on place-names, but I venture to | 
protest against C.S.’s summary dismissal of 
‘« St. Mog,”? as concerned with the origin of | 
‘“‘Smoglands,”’ on the ground that as far as | 
C.S. can ascertain there was never a Saint | 
of that name. The existence or non-exis- | 
tence of a St. Mog has obviously nothing to | 
do with the matter. The Devil’s Causeway | 
and St. Michael’s Mount are undoubtedly | 
named after the Devil and St. Michael; and | 
this certainly would not be affected by the | 
most convincing disproof of the Devil or St. | 
Michael ever having existed. 

I am well aware of the dangers of 
‘“‘ fancy ’’ derivations, but when I remember 
Mugswell in Surrey and the Mugwort (a 
flower which has no resemblance whatever to 
a mug), I feel that there may be something | 


to be said for ‘‘ St. Mog” after all. 
G. A. 


Kerats’s Evrrapy (12 S. xi. 411).—It is not 
an easy matter to assign a special origin for 
Keats’s expression, since to ‘‘ write in 
water ’’ and to ‘‘ write in dust” are well | 
known in literature. The song in chap. xx | 
of Scott’s ‘The Betrothed’ begins :— 

Woman’s faith, and woman’s trust— 

Write the characters in dust; 

Stamp them on the running stream, 

Print them on the moon’s pale beam. 

In ‘ King Henry VIII,’ Griffith says to 
Queen Katherine (Act. iv., sc. 2)., 

_ Noble Madam, 

Men’s evil manners live in brass; their 

virtues 

We write in water. 


W. F. H. King, in his ‘ Classical and 
Foreign Quotations,’ gives, in addition, 
under No. 1425, 

L’injure se graue en métal; 
Et le bienfait s’escrit en Vonde. 
(Jean Bertaut (1552-1611), ‘Defense de 


Vamour,’ Oeuvres, ed. Cheneviére, Paris, 1891, 
12mo, p. 365). | 
and from Sir Thomas 
K. Rycharde III,’ 

For men use if thou hast an evil tourne, 
to write it in marble; and whoso doth us a 
good tourne, we write it in duste. 

But the most famous example is perhaps 
that in Catullus, lxx., 

Dicit, sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti, 

In vento et rapida scribere oportet aqua. 


More’s ‘ Hist. of | 


. . . | 
Ellis, in his commentary on the above, | 
quotes several instances of ‘‘ writing in| 
water”? from Greek authors, Plato, | 


| setshire. 


Meleager, Philostratus, and a line ascribed 
to Sophocles. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


‘Is it necessary to go further than Shakes- 
peare, ‘Henry VIII,’ Act iv, scene 2, 41-3? 
Queen Katherine and her Gentleman-Usher, 
Griffith, d#scuss the fame and character of 
Wolsey. he says that Wolsey gave a bad 
example té the clergy, and Griffith replies : 

“Noble Madam. 

Men’s evi! manners live in brass; thei: 

virtues 

We write in water. 

highness 

To hear me speak his good now?” 


May it please your 


Here is Keats’s very phrase, used in a 
commemorative sense. Though he was sure 
of his place in English poetry after his 


| death, he may well have felt some bitterness 


at the personal abuse and _ detraction 
lavished on him by prejudiced critics. 

V. R. 
COMMITTEE or Ways aNnp “trans (12 S. 
xi. 348).—It may be worth Wcording two 


| instances earlier than the passage cited from 


the Comm. Jrnl. 


1644 Comm. Jrnl. IIT. 509/1.—This Commit- 
tee, or any Four of them, is to consider of 
all Ways and Means for raising of Monies . 
and to make Report to the House. 

1685 ibid. XI. 759/1. The House then, .. . 
resolved into a Committee of the whole House, 
to consider of the Ways and Means to raise 
his Majesty’s Supply. 

An instance of the seventeenth century 
use of ‘‘ grand committee ” later than those 
recorded in the ‘O. E. D.’ may be added: 

1661 Comm. Jrnl. VIII. 317/2. — The House 
resolved itself into a Grand Committee of the 
whole House, to proceed upon the Vote made 


Yesterday for the [£1,200,000], to be raised 
| for the Supply of his Majesty’s present 
Occasions. 

Q. V. 


“Mor” =a Farr (12 S. xi. 411). — 
Unchanged from the Anglo-Saxon mét, syn. 
gemét, an assembly or meeting. 

Herpert MaxweEtt. 

Monreith. 

Is this word being confused with 
‘Mop ’’? as according to the ‘KE. D. D.’ 
“*Mot ”’ does not seem to be used in Somer- 
Neith does ‘‘ Mop,” though I 
can vouch for its use all over that County, 
whenever a fair for hiring farm-servants 
takes place. At such fairs it is common to 
have all kinds of amusements in the shape 
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of steam roundabouts, swings, and _ side- | 
shows, and as ‘‘ Mot ”’ is a dialect word used | 
in various games, it may have become local- | 
ised in connection with a fair. | 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Paver Marks (12 8. xi. 411).—At_ the | 
end of chapter iv., ‘Paper and Paper 
Marks,’ in J. H. Slater’s ‘ How to Coliect 
Books’ (1905), is this :— 

Further information can be got, if required, 
from Samuel Leigh Sotheby’s * Typography of 
the Fifteenth Century,’ from the same 
author’s ‘Principia 'lypographica,’ where 
several hundred marks are reproduced, and 
also in simpler form from Herring’s ‘ Paper 
and Paper Making,’ a new edition of which 
appeared in 1863. 


| (Strasbourg, 


Epwarkp BEeEnstLy. 


If I am right in assuming that your cor- 
respondent wants water marks in paper, a 
collection will be found in Scott and Davey’s 
‘Guide to the Collector of Historical 
Documents,’ London, 1891, made by the late | 
R. Lemon, of the Record Office. There is no 
letterpress, but on p. 60 there is some | 
account of paper and marks. The Library 
for 1889 also has an article by William 
Blades, which may be useful. Water marks 
are more or less of a snare if we look to 
them for positive evidence as to the date or 
nationality of a book, as paper was, and is, 
exported and often stored for many years 
before using. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The most important book on water marks 
is a Dutch work published in French, I 
believe in 1919, particulars of which I do 
not possess, but the book may surely be | 
consulted at the British Museum or some 
other large library. Another work of great | 
importance is Briquet (C. M.), ‘Les Fili- 
granes. Dictionnaire historique des marques 
du papier,’ 1282-1600, pp. 836, 4to (1907). 

The following are also accessible either at 
the British Museum or the London 
Library :— 

Scott and Davey. Guide to the Collection, of 


historical documents (1891). 

Bayley (H). New light on the Renaissance 
(1909). 

Hodgkin (J. E.) Rariora, vol. ii (1902). 
Notes on Water Marks, Spalding & Hodge 
(1907). 

Hunter (D.) Hand-made paper and _ its 
water marks. A bibliography, U.S.A. (1916). 

Briquet (C. M.) 1. De la valeur des Fili- 
granes du papier comme moyen de déterminer 
Vage des documents, pp. 13 (Genéve, 8vo., 
1892). 2. Papiers et Filigranes des Archives de 
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Génes, 1154 a 1700. pp. 130, 8vo. 
1888). 

Heitz (P.) 1. Les Filigranes avee la cross 
de Bale, pp. 18, 4to. | (Strasbourg, 1904). 9. 
Les Filigranes des papiers contenus dans les 
archives de la ville de Strasbourg. 3pt. 4to. 
1902). 3. Les Filigranes des 
papiers contenus dans les incunables stras- 
bourgeois de la Bibliothéque. pp. 34, 50pt. 
4to. (Strasbourg, 1903). ; 

Del Marmol (F.) Dictionnaire des Fili- 
granes. pp. 192, 8vo. (Namur, 1900). 

Also a Russian book by N. P. Likhachey, 
volumes, 116 plates (1892). 
ArTHUR J. Hawkes. 


(Geneve, 


5 


Wigan. 

In addition to Briquet’s ‘ Les Filigranes ’ 
(bookseller, Quaritch, Piccadilly) the querist 
may be referred to ‘ Collectors’ Marks,’ 
arranged and edited by Milton J. D. 
Einstein, New York—the Laryngoscope 
Press, St. Louis, 1918,— (bookseller, Chas. 
T. Sawyer, 22, New Oxford St., W.C.); 
also to ‘ Der Goldschmiede Merkzeichen ’ von 
Mark Rosenberg, published at Frankfurt, 
1911. BERKELEY. 


Suck~inc Famity (12 S. xi. 231, 297, 
335).—I have to thank A. J. W. for the 
interesting particulars he quotes from 
‘Mortlake Memories’ respecting Horatio 
John Suckling. It is clear, from the list of 
his services obtained by Mr. W. E. Govier 
from the War Office, that he was erroneously 
styled ‘‘ Captain, 90th Foot ’’ on the tomb- 
stone at Mortlake. He was an ensign in 
the 90th for two and a half years; then was 
gazetted lieutenant in the West India Regi- 
ment, which regiment was exchanged the 
next day for the Ceylon Rifles, from which he 
retired with the same rank in less than nine 
months, viz., on 6 Dec., 1844. He never 
attained the rank of captain, and certainly 
not in the 90th Foot. But middle-aged men 
from the East, of military appearance and 
no visible occupation, are usually in England 
dubbed ‘‘ Captain’ by the neighbourhood. 
H. J. Suckling, however, did not so style 
himself; in his book on Ceylon, published 
in 1876, he appears as ‘‘ An Officer, late of 
the Ceylon Rifles.’ This book shows that 
the author was extensively read in_his- 
torical works on Ceylon, but he was not long 
enough resident in the island, nor at an age 
calculated to give him much knowledge of it 
or to enable him fully to appreciate it and 
its capabilities. He accompanied his parents 
to Ceylon at the age of eleven. left it at six- 
teen, and.went out there to join the Rifles 
as an Ensign of nineteen. And, so far as I 
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know, he remained there for six to nine 
months only. 

Lieutenant Frederick Herbert Suckling, 
who is described in the obituary notice of his 
eldest son (who died 20 May, 1909, at Chis- 
wick), as ‘‘ late 10th Hussars and 52nd Light 
Infantry,’ was younger brother of H. J. 
Suckling, and like him accompanied his 
parents to Ceylon, and returned with their 


mother, who survived her husband fifty | 
years. But the record of his services makes | 


no mention of the 10th Hussars. It seems 

clear that tombstone inscriptions and 

obituary notices are sometimes misleading. 
Prenry Lewis. 


Private THEATRES IN ENGLAND (12 8S. xi. 
329, 372, 414). — For particulars of the 
theatre at Wargrave, vide ‘The Life of the 
Earl of Barrymore,’ by ‘‘ Anthony Pas- 
quin’’ (John Williams), 5rd edition, cor- 
rected and much enlarged, 8vo., 1795, which 
contains a chapter on the Wargrave 
theatricals ; and ‘ The History of Wargrave,’ 
by H. J. Reid, 8vo., 1885, where is an illus- 
tration of the interior of the theatre, taken 
from the General Magazine of March, 1792. 
The theatre would seat 700; it was opened 
on 14 September, 1791; the plans were 
drawn by Gabriel Cox, Barrymore’s stage 
carpenter. R. L. C. 


Prrer’s Pence anp A LecTerN (12 S. xi. 
392).—In Peterborough Cathedral there is 


a fine old eagle lectern with an aperture for | 


the admission of coins, which were with- 
drawn through the tail. 
Harotp Wi LxLrIAMs. 
Aspenden, Herts. 


Wire Impatine Huspann’s Coar (12 S. 
xi. 249, 294, 338, 373, 434).-_I am much 
obliged to Mr. Percy Hurpurp for calling 
attention to the arms of Richard Beauchamp, 
Farl of Warwick, the father-in-law of the 
Kingmaker. Like the two Richard Nevilles, 
he married an heiress, but, unlike them, 
he did not marry a lady of greater import- 
ance than himself. Thus :— 


1. Richard Neville I, a younger son* of 
Ralf, 1st Earl of Westmorland, married 
Alice, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Montagu, 4th Earl of Salisbury, who 

*It is only fair to say that Richard, as 
eldest son of his father’s 2nd marriage, in- 
herited the great Yorkshire estates left by 
Westmorland to his 2nd- wife. 
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brought him that earldom, with the Mon- 


| tagu estates. Their son— 


| 2 Richard Neville II, who eventually 
| succeeded to the earldom of Salisbury, 
|married Ann, sister and heiresst of Henry 
| Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, who brought 
| him the far older and more historic earldom 
'of Warwick and vast estates. Ann was 
| daughter of— 

3. Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
and Isabel, daughter and Heiress of Thomas, 
| Lord le Despencer§. Beauchamp held the 

oldest earldom in England ; his wife, though 

a great heiress, did not inherit even a recent 

earldom, and her family was much inferior 
to his own in antiquity and splendour. 

Each Neville placed his wife’s arms in 
the ist quarter of his shield; but Beauchamp 
bore his wife’s arms on an escutcheon of 
pretence. The difference seems entirely 
logical. 

Reference to my previous reply will shew 
that, although I cited an article by Dr. 

Round as authority for the arms of the 
| Kingmaker and his father, I did not 

‘““pray’”’ (? invoke) his authority in aid of 
| any theory. 

G. H. Wurre. 


Perrus Ancetius Barearus (12 S. xi. 
395).—There is an account of this writer in 
Tiraboschi’s ‘Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana,’ 1787, etc., Vol. vii, part iv., pp. 
1462-1464. Pietro Angelio, born on April 
22, 1517, was called Bargaeus, from his 
native place, Barga. The old town of Barga, 
according to A. J. C. Hare, is a drive of 
about 12 miles from the Bagni di Lucca. By 
the age of ten Angelio had made an almost 
incredible progress in the knowledge of Greek 
and Latin. The death of his parents 
obliged him for a time to seek a living by 
exchanging books for arms. But we soon 
find him studying at Bologna, where he 
abandoned law, and devoted himself to polite 
literature under the guidance of Romulo 
Amaseo. In consequence of some satirical 
verses that he had written he was obliged 
to leave Bologna. On going to Venice he 
found a patron in the French Ambassador, 
Pellicier, and was employed to correct the 
Greek MSS. which were being copied for 





+Ann was the only sister of the whole 
blood, but there were also step-sisters. 

§ Created Earl of Gloucester by Richard JI, 
but deprived of the earldom under Henry IV. 
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Francois I. In 1542 he was taken by an | 
envoy of the King to Constantinople. 2 
now got into trouble by killing a Frenchman | 
who had spoken disrespectfully of the Italian 
nation. After imminent danger he suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Genoa. He next went 
to Milan, where the Marchese del Vasto 
gave him a friendly reception and a pension. 
After a short visit to Tuscany he went, in | 
1546, to Milan. He now heard of the death | 
of the Marquis, his patron, and accepted an | 
opportune invitation from the city of 
Reggio to teach Greek at a yearly salary of | 
about 324 florins. This post he filled for 
three years, and then for seventeen years he 
held a professorship at Pisa. In 1575 he was | 
invited to Rome by Cardinal Ferdinando de’ | 
Medici, who treated him with great 
liberality. Angelio’s last years were spent 
in quiet at Pisa, where he died on Feb. 29, 
1596. Tiraboschi gives as his authority an | 
article of C. Mazzuchelli in ‘ Scritt. Ital.,’ | 
Vol. i, Part ii, p. 747, based chiefly on 
Pietro Angelio’s Autobiography, printed in | 
‘ Fasti Consol. dell’ Acad. Fior.,’ pp. 287 
sqgq. Tiraboschi mentions among his works | 
funeral orations in Henri II, and the Grand 
Dukes Cosimo I and Francesco I, Latin 
treatises on historical or antiquarian sub- | 
jects, some Italian poems, with a translation 
of the ‘ Oedipus Tyrannus,’ and Latin and 
Italian letters; but adds that he owes his | 
reputation chiefly to his Latin poetry. It | 
is of interest to note that this last is quoted | 
several times in John Fryer’s ‘ East India | 
and Persia’ (first published in 1698). See | 
Mr. William Crooke’s edition for the | 
Hakluyt Society, 1909-1915. . 

Epwarp BEnSsty. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 


GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND (12 S. | 
xi, 310, 355).—Can anyone tell me the date | 
of the death of Cornelius Buller, governor | 
of the Bank of England, 1824-5? 

Horace BLeack Ley. 


Biount’s Court (12 S. xi. 330). — The} 
Manor of Rotherfield Peppard belonged (pro- 
bably in the fourteenth century) to Thomas | 
Blount. From 1398 to 1410 it was owned by | 
John Drayton. Subsequently it passed into | 
the possession of Richard Drayton (d. 1468), | 
who in 1465 conveyed it with the land called | 
Sparrowes to his son-in-law Thomas Stonor. | 
Thomas Stonor, who died in 1474, by his will | 
left his manors of Rotherfield Peppard and | 
Blounts to his second son, Thomas. The | 


| 


| the Reformation period. 


, | once a minute). 


about 1803. 


| Museum, 
| demolished in 1839. 
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year Thomas Stoned, ie died in 1512, suc- 
ceeded his elder brother Sir William Stonor- 
at Stonor in 1494, and was ancestor of the. 
later Stonors of Stonor. See my edition th 
‘The Stonor Letters and Papers’ (i, 

71-2, 120, 142; ii, pp. 1, 167, 174, 179), Rs 
lished by the Royal Historical Society in 
1919. C. L. Kincsrorp. 

15, Argyll Road, W.8. 


Baste Town Crock (12 8. xi. 251, 336, 
377, 395).—I take the following statements 
from a work entitled ‘ Rheintor und Latlen- 
konig,’ by P. Kolner, published in 1922 by 
the N atio nal Zeitung, Basle. The Rhein Gate 
was built or renewed in 1363-4, and the 
clock was probably added between 1436 and 
Connected with 
its mechanism was the ‘‘ Lallenkénig,” a 
grotesque crowned figure, the colour ot copper, 
which rolled its exes and protruded its long 
red tongue (the ‘‘ Lalli’’) from its bearded 
mouth. Originally this happened every 
time the clock struck (it now takes place 
The Lallenkénig is not men- 
tioned in any contemporary chronicle or in 
any of the old city records. It was probably 


| @ late-medieval toy, similar to those over 


the main entrance to the church at Rufach 
and on ‘the Hunger Tower at Coblenz (the 
latter removed seventy years ago). The 
clock was renovated in 1697, and the Lillen- 
konig was fitted with a separate mechanism. 
At the Revolution in 1798 it was removed, as 
being (owing to the crown) an emblem of the 
ancien régime; it was replaced in 1801. 
removed again, and replaced once more 

It was finally removed to the 
when the Rhine Gate was. 


It is not mentioned as a cognizance of 
Basle for some centuries of its existence. 
William Coxe, the historian (1747-1828): 
whose travel notes appeared in 1781, declares 
that the Lallenkonig is a reminiscence of the 
town official who foiled a conspiracy by put- 


| ting all the town clocks one hour forward. 
| But the fact that the clocks of Basle were- 
/one hour fast throughout the Middle Ages 


until 1798, can hardly be attributed to a con- 
spiracy which took place between 1256 and’ 
1273. The well-known story that the Lallen- 
kénig was intended as an insult to Klein- 
Basel likewise lacks any historical basis. 


H. A. Prenter. 
Editor, Baedeker’s Guide Books. 














12 S. XI. Duc. 2, 1922.] 
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Hepcr Bor: Gate Bor: Harr Post (12 
§. xi. 393).—In these and many like terms, 
bot, bote, or boot means the repair of decay- 
ing structures, implements, etc., or a con- 
tribution for keeping them in repair, having 





‘use in his house; and also ‘‘ hedgebote,”’ 


; ee ae ay | 
also other shades of meaning. See ‘ N. E. D.’ | 


under ‘ Bout,’ sb. ii, 5, ete. At the back of 
all is the Old English bét, good, advantage. 

‘Har’ or ‘harre’ is the hinge or crook 
of a door or gate, Old English, heorr. ‘‘ Out 
of harre’’ means “‘ off the crooks,’’ out of 
joint, out of order. See ‘N. FE. D.’ 

a. oe Be. 

Winterton, Lincs: 

‘“‘ Bote ’’ is synonymous with estovers, and 
these words denote a sufficient allowance of 
wood for the repair of hedges, ploughs and 
gates. See Wharton’s ‘ Law-Lexicon.’ 

G. F. R. B. 

“ Bote’ in ‘‘ Hedge-bote,’’ etc. =‘‘ hedge- 
repair ’’ (see Stratmann, ‘ Mid. Eng. Dict.,’ 
ed. Bradley, s.v. ‘ Bote’ cp. ‘ botch’’) ; 
also Cowel, ‘ Interpreter,’ 1708, s.v. ‘ Bote’ 
and ‘Haybote;’ Blount, ‘ Glossographia,’ 
s.v. ‘ Haybote ;’ Phillips, ‘ World of 
Words,’ 1720, s.v. ‘ Haybote;’ ‘ Les Tenues 
de la Ley,’ 1685, s.v. ‘ Bote,’ ‘ Heybote.’ 

Harr Post. See Stratmann, s.v. ‘ Heorre’ 
(=“‘hinge’’); also Mayhew and Skeat, 
‘Concise Dict. of Mid. Eng.,’ s.v. ‘ Harre’ 
and ‘ Herre.’ 

F. P. Barnarp. 

‘ Hedge-bote’’ (or ‘‘ hay-bote’’) and 
“‘ plough-bote ’’ are the rights of a commoner 
to take timber from the woods of his lord 
for the necessary repair of his hedges and 
fences (‘‘ hays ’’) and plough (see Halsbury, 
‘Laws of England,’ iv., p. 447). ‘‘ Gate- 
bote’’ is not there defined, but is clearly of 
the same nature. 

J. B. WHirMore. 

“Bot ’? or ‘‘ bote’’? was the right to take 
timber from the woods for various necessary 
purpeses. Thus, ‘‘ Hedge bote,’”’ or ‘‘ hey 
bote,’”’ was the right to take timber for 
repairing fences; ‘‘ plough bote,’’ for repair- 
ing ploughs; ‘‘ gate bote,’’ for repairing 
gates; ‘‘ house bote,’’ for repairing houses; 
and “‘ hearth bote,’’ for 
found. The word is in Nuttall, where 
(under the more general definition of ‘‘ com- 
pensation, satisfaction or reparation ’’) 
“man-bote, compensation for a man slain,” 
is also aiven. F. L. Woop. 

In a lease of Pendell Court in this parish, 
dated 1620, the tenant had “fire boote,”’ 
with lops and tops of pollards, for his own 


firing; are also, 


‘“ stakeboote,’’ ‘‘ postboote,’’ ‘‘ gateboote,’”’ 
‘* ploughboote,’’ and ‘‘ payleboote,’’ neces- 
sary for the premises let, but not elsewhere. 
So he had the right of fuel for his own 
house; stakes and ethers (or edders}) for 
making dead fencing (ethers being the long 
pliable tops of underwood intertwined in the 
stakes); timber for repairing or renewing 
posts for fencing or gates, and also for 
repairing gates, ploughs and _ palings. 
‘* Hedge-bote ’’ sometimes appears as ‘‘ Hay 
boote ’”’ (cf. French haie, in the old office of 


haywardens or keepers of the commonfield 
hedges). 
** Harr,” ‘Har’ (O.E., Heor, see 


‘N.E.D.’) is the part of the gate with the 
hinges (sometimes called the heel), while the 
head is the end against the shutting post. 
‘“ Harr’ is in use in many counties from 
Yorkshire to Sussex (see Wright, ‘ Engl. 
Dial. Dict.’). 

May I venture to say that the lease men- 
tioned above is noted in my ‘“‘ Blechingley, 
a Parish History,’ pp. 305-6. 

Uvepate LAMBERT. 

South Park Farm, Blechingley, Surrey. 


“Jake”? (12 S. xi. 392).—This word is, 
cr was, used on Tyneside as a diminutive of 
Jacob. R. B. 

ArcHBISHOP Laup’s New CHAPEL AT 
WeEsTMINSTER (12 S. xi. 369). — Christ 
Church, Broadway, stands on the site of the 
New Chapel, toward the building of which 
Laud is said to have contributed £1,000. 

G. F. R. B. 


Archbishop Laud in his ‘ Troubles ’ states 
that the first charge the Commons had 
against him was “ the setting up and repair- 
ing Popish Images and Pictures in the glass 
windows of my chapel at Lambeth.’’ And 
again, ‘‘The windows in my chappel at 
Lambeth were defaced, and the steps to the 
Communion table torn up.’’ His consecra- 
tion ceremony at St. Catherine Cree is said 
to have ‘‘made the ground of accusation 
and contributed much to his death.’’? He 
also consecrated St. Giles’-in-the-Fields. 
New Chapel, a chapel of ease to St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, now called Christ 
Church, in Victoria-street, was built in his 
time, and is referred to by Pepys, but I 
have not traced any connection between it 
and Laud. 

Watter E. 

16, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


FAWTHORP. 
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Sir Joun Woop, Treasurer (12 8. viii. 206; 
xi. 408).—It may interest Mr. F. L. Wood to 
know that Kirby’s ‘Winchester Scholars ’ 
at p. 50 records that John Wode entered the 
College from Midhurst in 1426 and left the 
same year. 





Joon B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
At Sanderstead, Surrey, there is a Brass 


(now loose and kept at the rectory) of John | 


Awodde and his wife Dyones, 1525. 
JAMES SETON ANDERSON. 


Avrnors Wantep (12 S. xi. 210, 420).— 
It chaunst (eternall God that chaunce did 
guide). 7 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, Book i, Canto xi., 
v. 45. 
repeated by 
It fortuned, 


Spenser in another form: 
(high God did so ordaine) 
ok iii, Canto vii, v. 27. 
Tsaac SHARP. 
Road, Hove, 


25. Cissbury 





Motes on Books. 


Edited by 
English 
12s. 


the jate F. J. 
Text Society : 
net). 


Tuts thirteenth century homily was first pub- 
lished by the E.E.T.S. in 1866 as No. 18 of 
their original series. It was edited by the 
Rev. Oswald Cockayne from the Cottonian MS. 
at the British Museum. A new text seemed 
called for, and Dr. Furnivall addressed him- 
self to the task, preparing alongside of it the 
editio princeps of a text in the Bodleian 
library hitherto unpublished. In this volume 
Dr. Furnivall’s work is given as he left it. 
The two texts run side by side, and at the 
foot is a modernised version of them. The 
Bodleian text is, on the whole inferior to the 
other, but has one or two preferable readings 
and occasional interesting variants. Students 
of Early English will not neglect this im- 
proved presentment of an important piece of 
writing. 


Hali Meidenhad. 
Furnivall. (Early 
Oxford University Press. 


A Saunter through Kent with Pen and Pencil. 
Vol. xv. By Charles Egglesden. (The 
Kentish Express, Ashford). 


Mr. Ea@euespen’s new volume deals with the 
Weald of Kent upon the Sussex border. He 
rambles through Hawkhurst, Sandhurst, Flim- 
well Hamstreet, Orlestone. Warehorne, 
Ruckinge. This is old smuggling country, 
with a fair crop of wild stories about it to 
add romance to native beauty and opportunity 
to the essayist. Of this our author avails 
himself with zest. Each village contains 
features of considerable interest in church or 
old house or minor relic, and it is satisfactory 
to note in Mr. Egglesden’s pleasantly written 
pages how carefully such things are now being 
preserved. 
being read and prized in the neighbourhoods 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, 
, in the County of Bucks. 


Wycombe 


and } 


We much hope that this series is; II. 


with which it deals. It is full of informati 
imparted without any of the obvious para 
of learning which is apt to make a book le 

“dry ” to inexperienced eyes, and excellen 
calculated to make the priceless historical ine © 
terest of an English countryside familiar and ~ 
attractive to its inhabitants. 4 





Obituarn. 
WILLOUGHBY 
MA 


Pace DOTTIN 
YCOCK 

It is with extreme done that we record 
the death of Sir Willoughby Maycock. He has 
been tor so considerable a time a friend of 

N & Q,Y and his interest in the paper Ras 
been so close and steady, that when a topic 
crops up upon which he would have had 
something to sav—and he had something to 
say upon a multitude of topics—it will be long 
before one loses an habitual wish and expecta- 
tion of hearing from him about it, whether 
by way of criticism or of information. He- 
knew much about books, and especially about 
those books which reflect contemporery life 
and are then forgotten. He knew about the 
sporting men, the musicians, the actors, wits, 
and unusual characters of bygone days, w 
names are unknown now to all but the 
curious; and he knew as well much about the 
activities in which they were engaged. This 
knowledge of the past, always definite and 
ready to his hand, served as a background to 
a thorough knowledge of the world during the 
last fifty years, derived from a wide exper- 
ience and kindly observation of it, and em- 
bracing its lighter side as well as important 
affairs. It is sad to think how much is lost 
with him. 

Born in July, 1849, Sir Willoughby was the 
son of Colonel Dottin Maycock. At the age 
of twenty-three he entered the Foreign Office 
where he remained for over forty years. In 
1881 he served on the Royal Commission for 
negotiating a commercial treaty with France. 
and in 1887 went to Washington on the staff 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s special mission. From 
1896 to his retirement in 1913 he worked in 
the Treaty Department of the Foreign. Office, 
being Superintendent of it from 1903. He was 
one of the editors of the British and Foreign 
State papers. C.M.G. in 1905, he was made 
K.C.M.G. in 1913. His death’ took place on 
Nov. 22 at his London residence. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 22, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisements, Business 
Letters and Corrected Proofs to “ The Publisher ” 

ied 20, High Street, High Wycombhke, Bucks. 

B. S.—* No night is now with hymn or 
caro blest ’’ is in ‘ Midsummer-Night’ s. Dream” 
- 102. Shakespeare uses the word “ carol ” 
hg in ‘As you like it’ in V. iii, 28. 

High Street, 


Ltd., at their Offices, 











